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THE WONDER ear 
OF GENERATIONS TO COME... 


Just as the Waterford Glass of a century ago is now 
a collector’s item, so will the scintillating lead crystal 
Waterford cut glass of to-day be prized for generations 
to come. Magnificent suites, decanters and individual 
items such as centre pieces, vases, bowls and ash-trays 
are once again coming from the town with the most 
famous name in glassware to the markets of the world. 
A piece or a suite of Waterford Glass will bring back 
shining memories of your visit to Ireland. 








EVERY PIECE IS A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 
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We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of ‘_ 
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IN OPERATION IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Per Week Model .P. | Per Week 


£18 18 o RAC 32.5 | £25 0 0 
$54 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 


20% DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


mee WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 4 CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
16, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 112, PATRICK STREET, CORK 
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BANTRY ROUNDABOUT 


BY R. M. FOX 


When Cork is mentioned, one immediately thinks of 
Shandon Church with its famous bells, and Blarney 
Castle with its Blarney Stone traditionally capable of 
conferring eloquence on all those who kiss it. These 
things are, perhaps, the most famous of Cork’s attrac- 
tions, but to those who would like to know and love the 
county they must play a part in a far larger scene. 

Although with an area of 2,880 square miles, Cork 
is the largest county in Ireland, it has much more to 
offer than mere size; it is a very varied county 
particularly favoured by a subtle blending of rich 
pasture of river, valley, rock, heather, moor and crag- 
strewn mountain. The long, deeply-cut coastline, from 
Youghal in the east to the Beara Peninsula 1n the west, 
contains many attractive resorts where smooth sandy 
coves and beaches alternate with brooding headlands 
and shattered cliffs and where islands dot this Atlantic- 
washed coast. 

In the east and north are undulating tracts of rich 
farming land, interrupted by ridges running east-west 
with picturesque river valleys between. As they approach 
Bantry and the west, these hills increase in height and 
width until finally they mass in peaks along the Kerry 
border. 

Apart from the diversity of Bantry mentioned in 
this article, there 1s the beauty of the Blackwater and 
Lee Valleys ; and Glengarriff, with its exquisite scenery 
of mountain, glen and coast. 


THE DAY WAS HOT when I started out to walk from 
Bantry to Durrus and when, after some miles, I came 
to a steep hilly road, I was glad to be hailed by the 
good-natured driver of a springless, bumping turf cart 
who took me up the hill. At the top he turned aside on 
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BANTRY TOWN ; A MAZE OF NARRC 


TRAGGLING STREETS 


to the wide expanse of brown bog where neat clumps 
of turf dotted the flat landscape. Clambering from the 
creaking cart, I pushed forward along the road, 
gathering handfuls of blackberries like purple grapes 
from the surrounding hedges, till the blue stretch 
of Dunmanus Bay rose before me. Here was West 
Cork scenery characteristic of the area all around 
Bantry. If you make this small town your centre you 
can visit such beauty spots as Gougane Barra, Healy 
Pass, Kilcrohane and Mizen Head with their rival 
attractions of sea and country. 

Bantry claims attention. When the wind carries a 
touch of rain, the hills move in closer and the little 
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BANTRY HOUSE PLAYED AN 


IMPORTANT ROLE IN IRISH 
HISTORY IN 1796 WHEN THE 
FRENCH FLEET WAS IN THE BAY 


tis a huge, weather- 
th@common grave 





British seamen and G 
who found their last resting B 

Near the harbour are bathifi 
shallow water is so clear that one cé 
of the pebbles and shells gleaming ¥ 
Some quality in the water makes the 
jewels. Here, one would think, were sapp 
amethysts, pearls, diamonds, emeralds hea 
in a gigantic treasure chest. Yet when I 
handful to the surface they were just d 
and broken shells. Underneath they had 
glory. 

A low wall, bounding the shore road 
harbour. This harbour walk; 
always rewarding, but I like 
when the lights of the harbour « 
in the gloom. On the other side’ 
wooded grounds of Bantry House rise st® 
grounds are graceful statues of nymphs and 
esses keeping sentry by ornamental cannon 
the war period there were other sentries, fo 
time, it was a look-out station over the bay a 
clad soldiers mounted guard. 








Bantry House played a big part in Bantry’s moment 
in Irish history when—during the Christmas week of 
1796—the French fleet of 35 ships sailed boldly into 
the bay with 12,000 troops all ready to invade the 
land. At this time the house, then called Seafield 
Park, was the headquarters of the local yeomanry who 
gathered to resist the invasion. They were com- 
manded by Richard White, afterwards made Lord 
Bantry for his zeal in defence preparations. 


The house with its treasures—which are many— 
is open to the public. Here are tapestries from France, 
Holland and Flanders reputed to have belonged to 
Marie Antoinette, furniture from the Louis XV 
period, together with examples of early Irish work, 
rare pictures, marble pavements with mosaic designs 
brought from Italy. It was amazing to see such 
treasures gathered from many European countries in 
this house, but what intrigued me most was to find, 
in the library, a collection of papers bound together 
under the title, ‘ Tales of a Grandfather ’, compiled 
by the daughter of the third Earl of Bantry to serve as 





a record of those stirring days when a sudden storm 
dispersed the French ships and changed the course of 
Irish history. 

Sitting in an upper room and gazing through the 
wide windows, I could see across the bay and recon- 
struct the scene which the garrison must have ™ 
witnessed. I read how Richard White despatched a - 
horseman to warn the authorities in Cork. Setting out 
on December 22nd, he rode §2 miles in four hours, a 
bringing the breathless and incredible news ‘ The 
French are in the Bay!’ Even after this message 
was received, one old gentleman at the Admiralty in 
London remained sceptical and declared that he 
would eat his hat if the fleet was really in Bantry Bay. 

History seems much more real and alive when we 
can look at the scene and read contemporary letters. 
From these windows Richard White and his 300 or 
400 men peered anxiously at the fleet, expecting all the 
time that the invaders weuktl disembark andover2 
whelm théfit’ The storm seftleg the issue; ee 
and his Freyth compggions flapiag 
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. THE LITTLE TOWN [9 
CROUCHES UNDER THE HILLS 
AS IF FOR SHELTER 
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in such a hurry that they cut loose from some of their 
anchors. Fisherman Hurley of Bantry told me how, 
even now, the sharp prongs of these French anchors 
sometimes rip the nets of the local fishermen. 


Yet it would be wrong to assume that Bantry’s 
interest is wholly or mainly in the past. On Sunday 
morning I looked at the big round boats setting out 
from Whiddy Island, in the bay, to bring the people 
to Mass on the mainland. The island population is 
around 300. Oarsmen rowed with a will and, when the 
wind rose, I saw they hoisted a big, dark sail to make 
their task easier. This island is less than two miles 
from Bantry. It contains the ruins of a castle built by 
O’Sullivan Bere during the reign of Henry VI and 
three large forts constructed after the battle of 
Waterloo. Whiddy is easy to reach and is a favourite 
picnic spot. It has secluded bathing beaches in the 
small bays and inlets that are as safe as they are 
delightful, for there are no tidal currents in Bantry 
Bay. 


At the chapel on the hill behind the town, I saw 
many women—some old and some not so old— 
wearing the traditional hooded cloaks of West Cork. 
Black, pleated, capacious and warm, this cloak seems 
specially designed to keep out the wind and rain. 
It has, too, a distinctive grandeur. So it has lasted out 


THE BLUE POOL, GLENGARRIFF 
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fashion changes over many generation 
own because of its utility, durability and c 
interesting example of living tradition in Ir ress. 
Some of the cloaks I saw were old and could have been 
handed down for generations, but others were new, 
neat and shining. 


Many excursions may be made from Bantry either 
by land or sea. Glengarriff is eleven miles by road and 
every turn of the road reveals new and lovely vistas. 
Three rivers are crossed, including the river Mealagh 
at Dunamarc Bridge where there is a waterfall 
tumbling over the stones. Dunamarc is the legendary 
landing place of the first settlers in Ireland—the 
Partholonians. Here Ladra—Partholon’s daughter— 
stepped ashore. The name Dunamarc means the Fort 
of the Footstep. 


My lasting impression of Bantry was of a place of 
contrasts—the spacious square pushed up against a 
maze of narrow, huddled streets. In front is the 
harbour and the wide, open sea ; behind are hills with 
masses of dark trees. It is a work-a-day little town but 
the people always have leisure to be friendly. The 
fishermen are ready to talk either when they are 
mending their nets or in the dark little snugs by the 
harbour where they retire whenever the salt water 
gives them a thirst. 
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by DR. GEORGE A. LITTLE 


PERHAPS THE EARLIEST surviving examples of Irish 
glass are the truly beautiful Bronze-age beads from 
the Lisnacroghera crannog and the stud from Lagore 
(in its mould) recently discovered. These specimens 
are preserved in the British Museum and in the 
National Museum, Dublin, respectively. The beads 
are variously coloured, striped and severally shaped, 
displaying imagination as well as technical skill. 
Subsequently, glass (either rock-crystal or manu- 
factured) was set here in metal work, as were precious 
stones, or it was used in enamels such as champlevé 
or millefiort. 

As Pliny records, the Romans of his day (at first 
satisfied with ware fashioned of carved rock-crystal) 
developed glass-manufacture from the murrhine glass 
of the Egyptians and decorated it by cutting it after 
several methods. The Roman flasks and cups were 
greatly admired by Patrician taste, for much of their 
beauty was intrinsic to glass itself—cutting being 
merely a method of enhancing this beauty and giving 
it a just emphasis. This sophisticated movement 
from source to effect naturally pleased the orderly, 
cultured Roman mind. The grace of the Portland 
Vase, (the poet’s ‘ unravished bride ’,) testified alike 
to their taste and to Roman artistic mastery in this 
difficult medium—glass. 
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There is little record of glass-fashioned tableware 
in Ireland until the opening of the 16th century. 
‘ Good wine needs no bush,’ but to the fastidious a 
beautiful glass is necessary to contain it. Cut glass 
is wine’s cosmetic. Medieval philosophers rightly 
treasured highly in the art of living the virtue of 
magnificence. Irish urban life of the 18th century, 
with all its faults, acknowledged at least this virtue 
and practised it. They were great cultivators of 
the socialities, these Bucks and Beaux; great 
wine-bibbers ; fond of their tables—courageous 
trenchermen ; as eager to acquire reputations as 
men of sensibility and refinement as they were to be 
marked wits and scholars. Doubtless friendly wine, 
sun’s distillation of Summer, friend to pretension, 
made these Dandies feel at times that they had 
reached ambition’s several peaks. In grateful sen- 
sibility they demanded fine glass to enshrine the 
enchantress, wine, ‘the subtle alchemist who in a 
trice life’s leaden metal into gold transmutes.’ 

Through the medium of Islamic cut-ware and 
Hedwig glass of Bohemia, the art of cut-glass earned 
its way to popularity in Germany. Thence it spread 
through the more art-conscious countries of Western 
Europe. England obtained most of her glass-ware 
from Venice. One of her importers, George Ravens- 
croft (1618-81), encouraged by ‘Glass Sellers’ 
Company ’, discovered a suitable medium for the 
home manufacture of glass. Fortune favoured him, 
for by chance he happened upon a formula which 
exactly suited the English market’s needs. Raven- 
croft’s ‘lead-glass’ continues in use almost 
unchanged, to this day. Due to need, the British 
Government doubled the Glass Excise Tax in 1777. 
This duty could not apply here, for at that time 
Ireland possessed her own Government. Nevertheless, 
Ireland had little profit from this whim of taxation, 
for her glass-ware was forbidden entry through 
English ports. Hence her trade was restricted to her 
own requirements. In 1780, however, Ireland acquired 
the right of free trade. 

Due to consequent improved trade-relations, in 
1783 the brothers George and William Penrose 
established a small glass-house in Waterford. In 1785 
they obtained the services of Mr. Hill, a worthy glass- 
manufacturer out of Stourbridge in Worcester. With 
some fifty or more men of his craft, Mr. Hill came to 
the Waterford factory and there settled. 

Contention put a limit of three years to Mr. Hill’s 







































sojourn in Ireland, but even in that time he founded 
the business on the excellent principles of good 
design and excellent material. He was succeeded by 
his Quaker clerk, one Jonathan Gatchell, who 
obtained Hill’s formulae and apparently also inherited 
his business principles and acumen. He was eminently 
successful. By 1810 he had possessed himself of the 
entire ownership of the factory and retained it (with 
his partner, Walpole) until his death in 1823. After 
his decease the driving-force seemed to leave the 
Waterford factory. There was no manufacturing 
development—no augury presaging a new birth of 
business. In England the fashion for cut-glass was 
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sinking under adversity, for William Morris, the 
arbiter elegantiarum of Victorian England, shocked at 
the vulgarity of the thick, deep-cut, over-elaborated 
glass demanded there by the new-rich of the indus- 
trial revolution, condemned the art intemperately, 
uncritically and im toto. Coterminous with con- 
demnation came the invention of pressed glass 
(machine made) which (inter alia) sealed the doom of 
the Waterford glass-house. It closed its doors in 1851. 

Waterford glass acquired its fame from the quality 
of its material, from the skill of its cutters and from 
the diversity of its designs. The factory in Waterford 
soon became (and remained) the most important 
glass-house in Europe of the 18th century. Its trade 
was world-wide. It produced everything known in 
table-ware and in uncoloured glass ornaments : 
decanters of many designs (but most typically the 
barrel-shaped bottle with broad-lipped, three-ringed 
neck ; diamond cutting fielded in arches resting on 
rectangles or festooned from semicircles) ; claret- 
jugs (some in beautiful amphora form), water-jugs, 
pickle-urns, celery bowls (some like that possessed 
by the writer, capable of holding celery for half-a- 
hundred people), celery dishes, butter-coolers, custard 
and jelly glasses, various compotes and fruit stands, 
smelling-salts bottles, dressing-table conveniences, 
candelabra (such as the specimen which hangs in 
Waterford Council Chamber, or that in the White 
House, Washington, or the beautiful example in 
Philadelphia which lit the table upon which the 
Declaration of American Independence was signed,) 
chandeliers (prototype: that in the Throne Room, 
Buckingham Palace, or that the property of Bath 
Corporation) and many other pieces, some very small, 
such as the now rare egg-cups of which the writer 
boasts of two examples. Verily Waterford supplied 
everything in glass and everything they supplied was 
good. 

Cutting was carried out by means of a rotating 
wheel of abrasive stone, hand-powered. For incising 
fine lines metal wheels coated with an abrasive 
powder were employed. For certain effects hand- 
tools of various shapes were most skilfully operated. 
Sandblast was not used by glass-workers until 1870, 
so Waterford could not have benefited from it, nor 
from the genius of Wilhelm Von Eiff, for he did not 
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invent the mechanical engraving-tool until 1909. 
Etching by means of hydrofluoric acid (the only 
known glass-solvent) was used sparingly, if at all 
in the Waterford factory. 

The alleged colour of Waterford glass—blue or 
green—is often referred to even in books believed 
authoritative. It is given as evidence of the glass’ 
place of origin ; it is advanced as one of its pleasing 
characteristics. This ascription is error complete and 
absolute. No specimen of Waterford glass of proven 
origin (i.e. bottom-marked) is coloured in any way— 
all pieces are of clear, sparkling glass, though some- 
times faded by long exposure to light. To have been 
coloured would have been a fault to shame the manu- 
facturers, for blue colouration is caused, in the 
process of removing impurities, by too much de- 
colouriser being added in founding the glass. A slight 
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BOWL-STAND, PROBABLY WATERFORD 
FLUTED AND WITH HORIZONTAL PRISMS 


BELOW LEFT: PUNCH TUMBLER—PROB- 
ABLY CORK EARLY 19TH CENTURY 
CENTRE: TUMBLER CUT GLASS CORK EARLY 
ISTH CENTURY 

RIGHT: TUMBLER CUT GLASS WATERFORD 


yellowish-green tinge results when insufficient de- 
colouriser is introduced into the mass. Even today 
the exact amount of decolouriser to add at founding 
is a delicate and somewhat empirical assessment 
dependent on varying factors. There is evidence of 
the rejection of an entire batch of glass by the 
Waterford factory because of colouration. 

The only Irish glass which may be certainly 
attributed to any of the 18th century glass-houses are 
specimens stamped on bottom with such names as : 
Penrose, Waterford ; Cork Glass Co. ; Waterloo, 
Co. Cork; Mulvaney, Co. Dublin (C.M.Co.) ; 
B. Edwards, Belfast ; etc. Other than such actual 
proof, the provenance of Irish cut-glass may be 
shakily deduced from design and from the quality of 
the metal used. 

For little more than a century from 1851 no cut- 
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glass of importance was executed in Ireland. Recently 
in Waterford was instituted a fresh venture designed 
to regain old values. The new Waterford Glass 
Company are making once more the old designs with 
the old skill, but with new and improved technique ; 
result: the better lead crystal glassware, enlivened 
with the charm of the traditional shapes and 
decorations. It is to be hoped that this progressive 
Company will reproduce all that is best of the old 
designs. It is desirable, also, in seeking further 
patterns, that they keep within modes distinctively 
Irish—for instance, none have reproduced Irish 
Bronze-age designs in glass—these compositions are 
eminently fitted for glass-cutting. 

An art has been revitalised in Ireland. We need no 
longer repeat in regret for the lustrous product of old 
Waterford, the valediction of Omar the Tentmaker : 


‘turn Down an empty glass 

















ROUND TOWER, CASHEL, TIPPERARY 





round towers 





FEW VISITORS TO our shores can have failed to wonder 
at the curious slender towers with their conical stone 
roofs which have become, along with the wolfhound, 
the harp and the shamrock, part of the accepted 
symbolism of Ireland. The antiquaries of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries gave free rein to their fancy 
in suggesting possible uses for round towers. Persian 
fire-temples, minarets, pillars for stylite hermits and 
penitential prisons for anchorites, all these and many 
more have been put forward in all seriousness as the 
true explanation of their purpose. Though it is now 
over a century since Petrie established beyond reason- 
able doubt that the round towers were Christian 
belfries, the more picturesque theories still die hard, 
though they find few reputable champions today. 

Round towers are never found anywhere except 
on the site of a monastery of the early Celtic type 
which is associated with such names as Colmcille or 
Ciaran of Clonmacnois. Irish churches of pre- 
Norman date seldom had towers, but from the 9th 
century on there was very often a detached bell-tower 
of the kind known to us by the name of round tower 
dominating the little church or group of churches 
and seeming to act as sentinel over the community 
which it served. Its purpose was, in fact, threefold, 
for it could be used as belfry, watch-tower, or strong- 
room, according to the need of the moment. 
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by H. A. Wheeler 


Circular detached belfries are not peculiar to 
Ireland. They are to be seen, for instance, at Ravenna. 
The idea was probably familiar to Irish monks who 
had travelled on the Continent, but it was the Viking 
raids, from 795 onwards, which provided the stimulus 
needed to make a round tower more or less a standard 
part of the equipment of all Irish monasteries of any 
consequence. 

It is not easy to date them precisely on grounds 
of style, but it is probable that the earliest of them 
were built in the last quarter of the 9th century, 
when a pause of a good many years between 
raids gave a breathing-space, during which it would 
have been possible to undertake works of such 
magnitude. The building of round towers certainly 
continued as late as the 12th century ; for some of 
them, such as Kildare and Timahoe, have quite 
elaborate Romanesque doorways or, as at Devenish, 
a band of Romanesque ornament round the top. 

They died out with the native Irish monasticism, of 
which they formed a part. As the old foundations, 
like Monasterboice, were superseded by the new 
Cistercian abbeys, such as Mellifont, only a few 
miles away, so the agglomeration of little boxlike 
churches with one tall belfry doing duty for all was 
replaced by the large cruciform church with central 
tower. 




















ROUND TOWER, CEANANNUS MOR, CO. MEATH 


Round towers vary in height from 50 to 120 feet, 
the tallest being on Scattery Island, off Kilrush. Their 
circumference at the base is from 40 to 60 feet, but 
at the top it is somewhat less, for they invariably taper 
slightly, this inward slope, or batter, being character- 
istic of Irish building at almost all periods. The 
doorway is sometimes, as at Antrim or Clondalkin, 
square-headed, more often, as at Clonmacnois or 
Kells, round-headed. It is seldom at ground-level. 
For reasons of security it was normally placed from 
6 to 15 feet up. The tower was, no doubt, entered by 
a portable ladder, which in time of danger could be 
drawn up into the tower. Provided that the door was 
strong enough, the tower then constituted a virtually 
impregnable repository for the valuables of the com- 
munity, such as books, reliquaries and chalices. Fire 
was the danger, for, though walls and roof were of 
stone, the floors and ladders inside were wooden. 
If the interior were once set alight, the stone walls 
would act as a chimney. Escape for those in the tower 
would be impossible, since the windows are too 
narrow for anyone to squeeze through, even if pro- 
vided with a rope of sufficient length to reach the 
ground. There is normally one window to each story 
except the top, which has four, often facing the 
cardinal points. This would serve as a look-out, from 
which the approach of Viking bands could be detected 





ROUND TOWER, GLENDALOCH, CO. WICKLOW 


in good time. Its normal use, however, was as the 
ringing-chamber for the bell which called the faithful 
to their religious duties. The bell was like a large cow- 
bell, made either of bronze or of iron dipped in bronze. 
It is generally said to have been rung by hand, the 
ringer standing in the top story of the round tower and 
ringing it, presumably, towards each of the four 
windows in turn. Considerable physical strength 
would be needed, however, to ring some of these bells 
effectively by hand, and it may be that some of the 
larger ones were suspended. 


Many round towers have lost the conical caps, like 
candle snuffers, which sealed off the interior against 
the weather, but complete specimens are to be seen at 
Clondalkin, Cashel, Clonmacnois (the smaller tower), 
Devenish, Ardmore and Glendaloch, though at the 
last-named the cap is a reconstruction with the 
original stones, which were found inside the tower. 


Some towers have had their upper part rebuilt in 
various inappropriate ways. That of Kildare, for 
instance, has battlements. Strangest of all, perhaps, is 
the church tower at Lusk, in north Co. Dublin, which 
has been, as it were, tacked on to a much older round 
tower in the 15th century, with three corner turrets 
vaguely suggestive of round towers to make it 
symmetrical. 
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“KERRY BLUE’—A FITTED COAT OF SAPPHIRE BOUCLE 
TWEED TRIMMED WITH A DETACHABLE RUFF OF BLACK 
PERSIAN LAMB. DESIGNED BY RAYMOND KENNA 


This is the second of a group of articles by Ita Hynes 
devoted to recent developments in the rapidly growing 


Irish fashion industry. 


Sybil Connolly, one of the designers featured in our 
last issue, will be showing her Spring Fashion Collection 
in Dublin on Monday, January 17th. The date has been 
fixed after consultation with New York buyers who 
wish to visit Dublin before going on to the Italian shows 
which start on Fanuary 20th. 

Irene Gilbert has fixed provisionally January 21st for 
her spring showing and will hold it in London this year 
instead of Dublin. Raymond Kenna also plans to have 
a show in London on that date but will bring back his 
collection to Dublin for a later showing. 
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THE BIG NAMES in the Irish wholesale couture are 
Elizabeth James, Raymond Kenna and Nicholas 
O’Dwyer. The James clothes have been shown in 
London—once in conjunction with a showing of 
Emilio Pucci clothes from Italy. They can be found 
in half-a-dozen of London’s best stores as well as in 
dress-shops all over Ireland. 

Raymond Kenna clothes were twice shown in 
Paris to the American fashion press and buyers. The 
result of these showings was that the clothes are now 
sold in several New York stores. In March last 
Lord & Taylor devoted a whole window to Kenna 
clothes—in honour of St. Patrick’s Day. So far 
Nicholas O’Dwyer, who is Ireland’s youngest fashion 
designer, has not invaded the international fashion 
field. Besides the exclusive models sold in his Dublin 
salon, he produces a limited number of dresses for 
dress-shops in Cork and Limerick. 















ELIZABETH JAMES 

Topcoats, soft dressmaker suits, and dresses for 
day and afternoon are designed by Elizabeth James 
whose headquarters is in Cork. She showed a col- 
lection in Dublin to the visiting press and buyers last 
July. Irish fabrics, including tweed, linen, alpaca and 
flannel, were effectively used in clothes that were 
exquisitely cut and very wearable. 

Colours were soft and muted, as though swept by 
an Irish mist—lichen-green, rain-washed blues, sour- 
yellow and a host of greys predominated. 

Suits were made with needle-slim skirts. The 
jackets were all short, whether they were straight-cut 
and tapering to hug the hips, or shaped with a well- 
defined waistline. A round-shouldered look was 
achieved by setting the sleeves into a dropped 
shoulderline. 

Some of the tweed suits had loose-fitting top- 
coats of matching cloth. Such a one was ‘ Bord na 
Mona’, a waisted suit with a collarless jacket 
buttoning high at the neck. It was made of black-and- 
white tweed flecked in peat-brown. The wide- 
hemmed topcoat worn over this suit was unlined. 

Another lovely suit was made from an Irish worsted 
flannel in clerical grey. Highlight in this suit was the 








A SLIM SHEATH-DRESS OF INK-BLUE DUBLIN TWEED FLECKED IN 
SCARLET HAS A DETACHABLE WING-COLLAR AT THE SQUARE 
NECKLINE. DESIGNED BY NICHOLAS O’DWYER 


two-inch belt placed at the hipline of the waisted 
jacket. A classic suit, with a rounded shoulderline, 
small tailored collar and revers and a cinched waist, 
was made from a Connemara blue tweed flecked in 
black and white. The slender skirt had a vent set 
very low at the centre back. 

Linings were a notable fashion-point in both 
topcoats and dresses. A striking topcoat of lichen- 
green tweed was lined with sour-yellow wool which 
was also used for the full-skirted dress worn beneath. 
The coat was named ‘ Iasgaire’ for the long hori- 
zontal ‘ fish-pocket ’ copied from a fisherman’s jacket. 
Many of the dresses were lined with checked gingham. 
‘ Tir-na-nOge’, a full-skirted princess dress of 
charcoal flannel made with a deep V-shaped neckline, 
was lined throughout with pink-and-white gingham. 
A matching tippet was also lined with gingham. 


* BALLYJAMESDUFF ’ (LEFT) A STRAIGHT-AND-NARROW TOPCOAT 
OF BLACK-AND-WHITE DONEGAL TWEED WITH A STANDAWAY 
COLLAR AND WIDE SLEEVES. ‘ PRATIE’ (RIGHT) A LOOSE-FITTING 
COAT OF BEIGE-GREY-AND-WHITE TWEED WITH DROPPED 
SHOULDERLINE AND NARROW BUTTONED CUFFS. IT IS LINED 
WITH LIME-GREEN COTTON POPLIN. DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH 
JAMES 








‘KENYA’, A SUIT OF BRANDYSNAP BOUCLE TWEED WITH 
A ROLL-COLLAR OF OCELOT HAS ITS OWN OCELOT MUFF. 
DESIGNED BY RAYMOND KENNA 


Two cocktail dresses of Irish linen were very 
striking. One, named ‘ Aileen Oge’ was made in 
pearl-grey linen and edged at the hemline with striped 
cotton. It was made with a wide beateau neckline, 
close-fitting midriff and swirling skirt. ‘ Sheelagh’ 
was a dress of beige linen with a deep square neckline, 
elbow-length sleeves and a full skirt gathered with 
fine tucking at the waist. 


RAYMOND KENNA 

Raymond Kenna’s 45-piece collection for Autumn 
and Winter included coats, suits and dresses. The 
Gaeltarra tweeds used were the highlight of the show. 
These ranged in weight from the gossamer tweed in 
forget-me-not blue used for an afternoon dress to a 
thick herringbone tweed in black-and-white which 
made a narrow-hemmed topcoat. 

The blending of colours in the tweeds was very 
striking. A moss-green tweed was flecked with bright 
tangerine ; charcoal grey was splashed with tufts of 
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lemon ; and sage-green was sprinkled with paint- 
drop flecks of scarlet. 


Fur trimming was used in several suits and top- 
coats. ‘ Special Concession’, a loose-fitting tweed 
coat had a huge cape-collar of lynx. Fitted coats were 
trimmed with detachable ruffs of Persian lamb, Irish 
otter and blue mink. These were tied with velvet 
ribbons and often had matching muffs. Such a coat 
was ‘ Kerry Blue’ made of sapphire boucle tweed 
and trimmed with Persian lamb. 


Saffron tweed was used in an elegant suit named 
‘ Juniper ’. The cardigan-jacket was collarless and the 
skirt very slim. It was worn beneath a topcoat of 
brown-and-white check tweed lined with saffron. 


‘ Shepherdess ’ was one of the prettiest of the 
evening gowns. It was a short dress of pleated tulle 
in black with an over-skirt of black-and-white 
Carrickmacross lace caught up with black velvet 
ribbon. A debutante dress named ‘ Romance’ was 
made of white organza and banded with pink 
velvet ribbon. 


“ROMANCE '—A DEBUTANTE EVENING GOWN OF 
WHITE ORGANZA BANDED WITH PINK VELVET 
RIBBON. DESIGNED BY RAYMOND KENNA 
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NICHOLAS O’DWYER 

Nicholas O’Dwyer specialises in dresses for all 
times of day and every occasion. He used Irish poplin 
and Limerick lace for some striking evening gowns, 
and some unusual Dublin tweeds for day-dresses. 


A slim-fitting dress of ink-blue tweed flecked in 
scarlet and yellow was made with a deep square 
neckline onto which buttoned a wing-collar. A 
button-through sheath-dress of bronze and honey 
tweed fastened slightly off-centre. The neckline and 
fastening were edged with a band of the fabric 
decorated with drawn thread work. This is a favourite 
device of Nicholas O’Dwyer when making tweed 
day-dresses. 


A smart full-skirted dress of plaid wool with an 
over-check of fluffy angora had a lozenge-shaped 
neckline with a tab-fastening. Jade green gossamer 
tweed made a late-day dress with a peg-top skirt 
and a scooped-out neckline filled in with swathing. 


Three outstanding evening gowns in the collection 
were ‘ Liath ’, ‘ Glas ’ and ‘ Limerick Lace ’. ‘ Liath’ 
was a sculptured dress of pearl-grey Irish poplin 
made with a surplice panel in the skirt and a winged 
halter-neck. ‘ Glas ’ was made of emerald poplin with 
a draping of black point-d’esprit lace at the bodice. 
‘Limerick Lace’ was made from a shawl of old 
Limerick lace in black. The lace was mounted on a 
huge skirt of white silk basra worn over many 
petticoats. It was arranged in redingote style both 
on the skirt and bodice. 


IRISH TWEED BARGAINS 

‘Don’t miss them, even if you have to hock the gold 
bridge and shillelagh of the gent across the hall, 
because they're one of the best tourist buys in any 
country of the world. Sports jackets for men cost 
from $17 to $21 ready-made, and from $21.50 to $30 
custom made to measure... You can get the 
‘Irish hacking cut’ (which | prefer in the rougher 
materials), or the straighter lines of the conventional 
American drape. Ladies will go mad at the bargains 
in hundreds of bolts of piece goods ; enough tweed 
for the finest suit in a wardrobe will come at $2.50 
per yard, to $12.50. Tailor-made tweed suits are 
$42 to $45.’ 


Fielding’s Travel Guide to Europe. 
1954-55 Edition. 








We receive many letters from overseas visitors telling us why they particularly enjoyed holidaying in Ireland. The scenery and 
the refreshing character of the people appealed to many, but for Dugald McKimmin from Gargunnock near Stirling one of the 
principal attractions was the Irish language. For others who share his interest we should like to point out that there are many ways 
in which a speaking knowledge of the language may be approached. One might for example attend classes in Dublin or, better still, 
go to live with an Irish-speaking family in some of the most beautiful parts of Ireland. Some of the places which one might. visit are 
the Dingle Peninsula and Ballinaskelligs in Co. Kerry, Gibbstown in Co. Meath, Spiddal, Roundstone and Carraroe in Co. Galway, 
the north-west Donegal coast, An Rinn in Co. Waterford, Ballingeary and Ballyvourney in Co. Cork. 


Like many other visitors I would like to learn about Ireland. But sometimes I think there is only one real approach 
to Ireland, and that the same as the approach to any other country—through the national tongue. I am told, though, 
you have another language in which I can find the soul of Ireland—the Irish-English of your turn-of-the-century 
writers. Well, without doubting its poetry and beauty, I don’t see how that be. It 1s, in its way, insidiously convincing. 
It is also highly artificial. Your Irish scholars do not use it and this alone would, and does, make me sceptical. 

No, I can’t see how I can get past this problem of your Irish Gaelic—other than by learning it. Now, I can’t be 
the only stranger who, given the opportunity wouldn’t mind having a try. It seems*to me a Gaelic speaking centre at 
some handy sposin Dublin would provide a chance to do that. Polyglot people are numerous these days, and they, 
having a mania for the thing, get hold of a new language in no time. Then there are the many others who, mainly 
because of lack of opportunity, have never had the fun of staggering along in a strange tongue. 

Well, there it is. It would be ridiculous to imagine that the whole of your great army of visitors want to learn 
about the real Ireland. But there are those, and I have an idea it’s quite a considerable number, who do. Without at 4 
least some knowledge of your native Irish, we aren’t going to get very far. | 

There are, of course, other approaches—art, music, architecture, history—possibly more. All help in their way. 
But in any of these you only get a certain length and then are stuck. For example, I can learn that Irish early-Celtic 
mediaeval civilisation, escaping the impact of the Renaissance, survived and 1s alive in Ireland today. But without the 
| Irish Gaelic I do not know what that civilisation was. So all I have done ts acquired the fact without its significance 











—and that, of course, is not much use. 
I can, perhaps, go much further in making pictures ; for your quiet fields and woods ; your Irish coastal waters ; 


your Early Christian Churches ; are much the same as ours. Your history too has the same fiery, explosive reckless 
quality as the Scots. Yet, inevitably, 1 must and do come up against something that is essentially Irish, something only 
to be realised through your native language. 

And, without in any way wishing to be pretentious, this isn’t just a matter of academic interest—unless anyone 
wishes to think of Ireland’s grim history as purely the business of scholars. No one, of course, understood the Irish. 
































IRELAND, WITH ITS complex system of fine roads and low density of 
traffic, has been described by visitors as a ‘ motorist’s paradise.’ It is 
not surprising therefore that the sport of motoring, as distinct from the 
business of getting from place to place as quickly as possible, should 
flourish and enjoy an ever increasing following. 

All forms of the sport are catered for, from the full-scale international 
road races down to the humblest Saturday afternoon club ‘ social run ’, 
and there is no week-end throughout the year, winter or summer, 
when there is not a motoring event of some kind on the calendar. 

Taking road racing first, as the most important branch of the sport, 
Ireland has a great and much-envied advantage in that racing is per- 
mitted by law over public roads, closed for the occasion, of course. 
It is interesting to note that this advantage dates back over fifty years. 
It was in 1903 that the Automobile Club of Great Britain wished to 
organise the third of the series of the famous Gordon-Bennet races 
and an Act was passed in parliament to enable the race to be held over 
the long straight roads of central Ireland. In that year the eyes of the 
motoring world were focussed on this country, where four great nations 
fought for supremacy when the motor car itself was only in its infancy. 
And this first race of over three hundred miles of Irish roads was won 
by a German Mercedes car at a speed of nearly fifty miles an hour. 

Nowadays two car races of international standing are held annually. 
The Leinster Motor Club organised a race for the Leinster Trophy 
over a very sporting eight-mile course in the beautiful country near the 


by Dudley Colley 














town of Wicklow. Many English star drivers have 
competed here, and they show their approval of the 
event by making every effort to come back again for 
more. An international motor cycle race is also run 
by the same club on this course in May, and many 
exciting duels between top-line riders have been wit- 
nessed. The Irish Motor Racing Club has a fixture in 
early September for the Wakefield Trophy, which is 
run over a fine course on the great plain of the Curragh. 
Speeds of well over 150 miles an hour are attained on 
the long straight and average speeds of 90 m.p.h. may 
be expected in future races. This year motor cycle 


and car races were held on a circuit near Cork where 
a great international race was held before the war, 
and the fine Carrigrohane straight of nearly three 








miles is considered to be one of the fastest stretches 
of road in these islands. 

For the competitor who does not aspire to racing 
on the grand scale, the clubs run a number of short 
races over small and safe courses both at the Curragh 
and in the Phoenix Park. In these races it is possible 
to have good sport with the ordinary sports car which 
is in every day use, without going to the expense of 
special preparation. These races give a good oppor- 
tunity to the beginner to learn the game in safe and 
informal surroundings. 

Next in importance on the list of events is the long- 
distance reliability trial or rally. Most important of 
these is the Circuit of Ireland, a trial of about 1,000 
miles which takes in the greater part of the whole 
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country. Almost 200 cars take part in this event, 
and a very large proportion of the entry is from 
England and Scotland. The trial takes place at the 
Easter week-end when the country is looking at its 
best and the roads are not crowded with holiday 
traffic. The Limerick Motor Club runs its Circuit of 
Munster Trial at the Whit week-end and the 500-mile 
course takes in most of the well-known and many of 
the little known beauty spots in the southern part of 
the country. Many competitors find that these trials 
take them through the most glorious country that 
they would not have thought of visiting in the course 
of an ordinary motoring tour. 

On many Saturday afternoons throughout the 
winter, short trials, fifty miles or so, suitable for 
ordinary motor cars, are held in the hills near Dublin. 
These make an enjoyable outing for those who do 
not take the sport too seriously. For the tougher 
enthusiasts there are cross-country events for which 
specially built cars of unusual design, known as 
‘specials’ are necessary. Even if you are not 
sufficiently keen on the sport to take part, it is 
very entertaining to watch the efforts of these drivers 
as they guide their tough little vehicles up almost 
unclimbable hills. Probably the most spectacular of 
these events is run by the Dublin University Club 
in the beautiful deer park of Powerscourt Demesne, 








almost under the shadow of the great waterfall. 

Several hill-climbs are held in various parts of the 
country in the summer season, and the type of road 
necessary for these events brings thousands of 
spectators to the most beautiful scenery imaginable. 
Among these the Tipperary Club’s event at Dungarvan 
on the finely engineered Youghal road with its many 
hairpin bends, overlooking the south coast, is held 
when the gorse is in full glory. Competitors come 
many hundreds of miles to take part in the competition 
—just a couple of minutes of fast driving, when every 
fraction of a second saved can make the difference 
between success and failure. The Limerick Club runs 
a similar event on the famous Corkscrew Hill near 
Lisdoonvarna, but the extreme remoteness of this 
venue has drawbacks both for organisers and com- 
petitors. The annual hill-climb held at Craigantlet 
near Belfast counts in the R.A.C. Championship and 
attracts the top-line English drivers. 

Motor cycling enthusiasts are catered for in every 
branch of the sport ; not surprising in a country that 
produced the greatest motor cycle racing man of all 
time—Stanley Woods. One of the principal road 
races takes place through the seaside town of Skerries, 
which assumes an atmosphere not unlike the Isle of 
Man in T.T. week. Reliability trials, surely one of the 
most strenuous sports, are held throughout the 














winter and the rough going in the Dublin hills is ideal 
for the purpose. Grass-track racing has become 
increasingly popular lately and there is a large following 
for this form of the sport, which is comparatively 
cheap and gives good value to competitors and 
spectators alike. 

No article on motor sport in Ireland would be 
complete without a reference to an event which has 
more popular appeal than any other—the Leinster 
Club’s Annual Veteran Car Run. Known to the 
general public as the ‘ Old Crocks Race’ it is neither 
a race, nor are the participants by any means ‘ old 
crocks.’ Each year in June fifty or sixty motor cars, 
the oldest built before the turn of the century and the 
youngest more than twenty-five years ago, take to 
the roads of County Dublin to cover a fifty-mile 
course at a rattling 15 miles per hour. Half the 
population of Dublin seems to look forward to this 
event, and the entire course is lined with spectators 
out to see the old cars struggling on their way, and to 
enjoy a picnic outing in the country. The brasswork 
and varnish of the veterans sparkle in the sunshine, 
and the passengers are dressed in what the wearers 
imagine to be the correct costumes of the period. 
Every year more and more old cars are discovered in 
long-forgotten hiding places and are brought out to 
join the procession. 


Another form of motor sport which has a high 
place on the sporting calendar is Midget Car Racing. 
A band of enthusiasts, not supplied with the large 
funds necessary to compete in full-scale motor racing, 
got together a few years ago and built a number of 
miniature racing cars, powered by ten-horsepower 
engines, and capable of speeds of up to 70 m.p.h. 
These have been raced on short tracks in and around 
Dublin. There have been many exciting and spec- 
tacular races, singularly free from serious accidents, 
and many of the drivers have gone on to do well in 
the bigger events. 

Lastly, we must refer to the latest craze, known as 
Stock Car Racing. There is some doubt in the minds 
of true enthusiasts as to whether this entertainment is 
motor sport at all, but there is no doubt that motor 
vehicles are used, and that they race against each 
other. The competing cars are large American 
saloons suitably strengthened, and several of them 
race together on a quarter-mile dirt track. There is a 
minimum of rules, and it is quite in order to push a 
rival off the track or into the path of another com- 
petitor. The speeds are low and nobody seems to get 
hurt and the spectators enjoy it all hugely. Whether or 
not it is motor sport, it has swept America, France and 
England, and at the time of writing it is ‘ going over ’ 


in a big way here. 
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WOULD YOU write something, they ask, about Mayo 
and the people of Mayo. First inclination is to refuse. 
I know nothing about Mayo, and then I think that I 
maybe know a bit after all. I always cheered for the 
Mayo football team and my father was born in Cong 
which is in Co. Mayo and that gives me some Mayo 
blood. All the same I always slightly resent the fact 
that Mayo should have a bit of Lough Corrib when 
they have Lough Mask and should be satisfied with 
that, but then I think we have a little sliver of Lough 
Mask, so perhaps that makes up for it. On further 
consideration I like Mayo and if I hadn’t been born a 
Galwayman I think I should have liked to have been 
born in Mayo or maybe Donegal or perhaps Kerry, 
but I think Mayo would have been first choice. 

It is a very nice county. I become more enthusiastic 
as I think back. It is right snugly fitted in between 
Galway, Sligo and Roscommon, and there are parts of 
it once seen that are never forgotten. I remember 
Achill so very well. Nobody who has stayed in Achill 
for a time could possibly forget it in a hurry ; the 
great gobs of beaches from which the Atlantic really 
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looks limitless ; the great comfortable bulk of Sliabh 
Mor ; looking down from a height on the concrete- 
roofed cottages which are painted in different colours ; 
the seemingly deserted village of beehive shaped 
houses where they come back in the summer to graze 
the flocks ; mists rolling down the mountains, 
pleasantly somehow. I remember fishing in Keel lake. 
You have to use waders and it is a strange sensation 
to be casting flies almost on a level with your eyes. I 
fondly remember the six-pound sea-trout I caught 
there. (Well, he was 5 lbs. 14 ozs. so it’s not such a 
big lie.) Yes, and the lack of males in the summer time. 
They all go away harvesting in Scotland or some 
outlandish place. And you see the women in the fields 
cutting hay with scythes. I remember that. Very good- 
looking people ; well-dressed girls whom you mistake 
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for tourists like yourself until they speak in their nice 
Mayo accents. Oh, yes, Achill is a great place, and full 
of good hotels and beauty and nobody should miss it. 
I must go back again. 

I remember fishing too on Lough Conn. We didn’t 
get any fish, but it is so beautiful and it was a fine day 
and nobody wanted fish, and I remember one time 
coming back from Ballina, having reached there by 
skirting around the Corrib and Mask and coming back 
the Ballybeg road cutting across between Lough Conn 
and Lough Cullin and if there is a nicer drive in 
Ireland I’d like to know what it is. Fishing for sea 
trout in the evening at the Moy Estuary, or watching 
the salmon being taken freely further up the river 
right under the noses of the bridges which provide 
platforms for sometimes critical audiences. 
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There are many more startling places. It is a county 
of long narrow, sometimes bumpy, roads winding 
through flat boglands with always mountains rising 
to the left of you ; craggy forelands jutting pugna- 
ciously into the Atlantic, lakes and rivers and towns 
where the people are free with the talk if you want 
to talk to them, which if you have any sense you will. 
A fine hospitable county where there is always a rod on a 
river or a boat on a lake and good chat over a pint or a 
bottle of mineral. In fact it’s one of the counties which 
never grows stale with you. You can always go back to 
the same place and find something new. Because it is 
as lavishly coloured in the morning or the evening as 
Connemara. The more I think of it the more I like it, 
and even if they have got a bit of the Corrib, perhaps 
they deserve it. 
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Luxuriously appointed, and offering 

the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 

. Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 


at its best. 
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HOTEL - DUBLIN 





T. O’Sullivan, Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 Telegrams: “‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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EIREANN : 





MR. FRANK LEMASS 


MANAGEF 


IN THIS MAGAZINE a welcome is extended to you to visit 
Ireland, and it is my pleasure to bring to your notice some 
of the various services which Coras Iompair Eireann 
provides for your safe and comfortable travel. 


If you wish to make a tour of Ireland you should take one 
of our extended coach tours, which are all carefully planned 
to afford you the best opportunity to see the country in the 
time available. If you avail of one of these tours you will 
travel in a luxury coach, fitted with armchair seats and 
specially designed windows permitting an uninterrupted 
view of the country-side. In Ireland we are very proud of 
our scenic beauty and in these tours every effort is made 
to enable you to enjoy it. 


During the tour, visitors are accommodated at first-class 
hotels only, including the Board’s own hotels—known as 
The Great Southern Hotels—and in all, excellent catering 
services are provided. 


If, however, you are staying in one place but would like 
to make a number of trips elsewhere, you may avail of our 
diesel train services, which provide the most up-to-date 
method of rail travel. 


Each car is fully tabled and meals and other refreshments 
are served by an efficient and courteous staff, without any 
inconvenience to the traveller. If you prefer, there is an 
excellent service provided in the buffet cars on main line 
diesel trains, where a pleasant time may be spent in the 
company of your friends or fellow passengers. For those 
who like to wander, breaking the journey here and there 
for indefinite periods, special ‘ Go-as-you-please ’ rail and 
road tickets are available. 


For those who intend to make Dublin their centre, we 
recommend a trip on the ‘ Radio Train ’, which, on different 
days of the week, operates to Killarney, Galway, or Sligo, 
completing each trip in one day. Music and song are pro- 
vided, and some of the travellers participate in the 

continued on page 32 
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ine Arts 

SYMPHONY CONCERT: London Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
Conductor—Sir Adrian Boult. Savoy Theatre, Limerick 14 
SPRING FASHION SHOW : Sybil Connolly’s Spring Collection, 
Dublin, 5 17 
The date for this year’ s Spring Fashion Show was selected 
to facilitate New York fashion buyers who wish to visit 
Dublin before going on to the Italian shows which start on 
January 20th. 


Libraries 

THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY is considered to be the most 
valuable and representative private collection of Oriental 
MSS. and miniatures in the world. It was collected over 
40 years by Sir Alfred Chester Beatty and is housed at 
20 Shrewsbury Road, Dublin. 

The collection includes the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament, unique Manichaean papyri (Coptic translations 
of the lost religious books of the Manichaean faith), and an 
extensive library of finely decorated Oriental MSS. Among 
the miniatures are collections of Arabic rare texts, Persian, 
Indian and Turkish MSS. and many examples of Farther 
Indian book art. Also on display are Japanese colour 
prints, jades, picture scrolls, early editions of Oriental 
classics, albums and atlases. 

The exhibits are changed from time to time and in 
addition items are lent to various exhibitions in Dublin. 
The library is open to the public each Wednesday from 
2.30 p.m. until 6 p.m. in Summer and from 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. 
in Winter. 


General Sport 

AMATEUR BOXING: National Stadium, Dublin 3 ~ 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Irish Trial, Lansdowne Road, Dublin 8 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) Inter-Provincial, Leinster v. Ulster, 


Londonbridge Road, Dublin : 15 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: International—Ireland v. France, 
Lansdowne Road, Dublin . ‘ 5 22 
TABLE TENNIS : Ireland v. Wales, ‘Dublin ; ‘ 22 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) Inter-Provincial, Ulster v. Connaught, 
Londonbridge Road, Dublin , 28 


AMATEUR BOXING: International, Ireland v. Holland, 
National Stadium, Dublin . 

TABLE TENNIS : Irish Open Championship, Belfast . sone 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Junior Cup Final, Ravenhill, Belfast 29 
HOCKEY : (Men’s) Inter-Provincial, ‘Leinster v. Connaught, 
and (Men’s) Inter-Provincial, Ulster v. Munster, London- 


bridge Road, Dublin ‘ : ‘ ‘ , 29 
Horse Racing 

BALDOYLE Ih GOWRAN PARK, 

NAAS i KILKENNY 20 
LEOPARDSTOWN A% AN UAIMH 22 
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Fine Arts 


RECITAL: Rawicz and Landauer, Belfast Philharmonic 
Society, Ulster Hall, Belfast A : fs ; An 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT: Marian Arts Society ; 
Colin Kingsley, pianoforte, Gresham Hotel, Dublin . 13 


Galleries, Museums and Libraries 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains Irish 
Antiquities, Art and Industrial, and Natural History 
Divisions. Of particular interest in the Irish Antiquities 
Division is the assemblage of native Bronze Age gold 
ornaments. 

The Museum is open to the public 11 a.m. to § p.m. daily 
and from 2 p.m. to § p.m. Sundays and Bank Holidays. 
Admission free. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY (Merrion Square West, Dublin) 
houses an important collection of paintings representative 
of the various major European Schools. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is in the same building 
as the National Gallery. 

The Galleries are open to the public from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 
Monday to Friday ; Saturday 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Sunday 
2 p.m. to § p.m. Admission free. 


THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART (Parnell Square, 
Dublin) has a fine collection of works by recent and con- 
temporary artists. 

Open to the public weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except 
Thursdays—10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.) ; Sundays (September 
to May inclusive) 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. The Gallery closes at 
dusk instead of 6 p.m. in the Winter season. Admission free. 


THE DUBLIN CIVIC MUSEUM (Assembly House, South William 
Street) contains a permanent collection of items relating 
to the history of Dublin, and contains newspapers and 
cuttings, pictures, prints, freedom boxes, maps, coins, etc. 
Open to the public Monday to Friday from 11 a.m. to I p.m. ; 
2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. (except Thursdays 11 a.m. to I p.m.) ; 
Sunday 2 p.m. to § p.m. Admission free. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. Most famous of Dublin libraries, 
contains 500,000 volumes, 2,000 manuscripts and the finest 
collection in Ireland of early printed books. Its most 
famous possession is the “‘ Book of Kells ” considered to be 
the world’s most beautifully illuminated MS. 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 





The Library is open to the public on weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. February to October inclusive ; 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
November to Fanuary inclusive ; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. Enquire at main gate for porter who will act as guide. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains 
maps, prints and MSS. together with half a million volumes. 
Open to the public 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; Saturday 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Admission free. 


General Sport 


AMATEUR BOXING: International—Holland v. Ireland, 
(2nd Tournament), National Stadium, Dublin ; 4 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) Inter-Provincial, Munster v. Leinster, 
Cork ‘ X : p 3 4 ; , 5 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: North of Ireland v. Lansdowne, 
Shaftsbury Avenue, Ormeau Road, Belfast . : 5 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: International—Ireland v. England, 
Lansdowne Road, Dublin . ‘ ; 12 


COURSING : National Meeting : Oaks, oe International 
Cup, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary . 16-18 
Open Coursing, which is the old style and one of the most 
ancient of field sports, can still be enjoyed in many parts of 
the country. During the season, which extends from 
September to February, almost two hundred meetings are 
held, including many valuable Cup meetings offering prize 
funds of £300 and upwards. The National Meeting at 
Clonmel is one of the most important. 


AMATEUR BOXING : Sandymount B.C. Tournament featuring 


a R.A.F. team, National Stadium, Dublin . ; 1s 
HOCKEY: Irish Trial, Londonbridge Road, Dublin ., 19 
MOTOR RACING : Spring Trial, Newry, Co. Down . 19 


Leinster Open aidan Dublin 
. 23, 24, 25 


TABLE TENNIS: 
(continued on March 3, 4, 5 


Bloodstock Sale and Show 


Show and Sale of Bulls, Munster Agricultural Society, 


Show Grounds, Cork . . 23-24 
Horse Racing 

LEOPARDSTOWN 5 THURLES 24 
MULLINGAR 12 LEOPARDSTOWN 26 
BALDOYLE 19 
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CLONMEL, CO. TIPPERARY 


BLACK FREWEN GATE AND BLACK ABBEY, KILKENNY CITY 





THE THREE JOLLY PIGEONS, WESTMEATH, NEAR BALLYMAHON, 
CO. LONGFORD 
















Seven-Day Tour for 


a Book-lover 


This short tour is not a house-to-house pilgrimage or a 
sustained quest for commemorative plaques. It is rather 
a journey through places rich in literary association, 
places where great men have thought or written and 
have therefore inevitably left something of themselves. 

Start from Dublin. How long you may have spent 
there before you start 1s another matter, because it 1s 
not easy for the book-lover to take himself away from 
Dublin, where the ghosts crowd round him on every side. 
There are lusty spirits like those of Swift and Sheridan 
and dimmer wraiths like those of Mangan and Le Fanu. 
Newman 1s still present in more than marble; Gerard 
Manley Hopkins is still bent over his unwelcome 
examination papers; Shelley still presses pamphlets into 
the hands of passers-by. 


First Day 

On the first day, take the road out of Dublin by 
Dunlaoghaire to Sandycove and pause there at the 
Martello Tower in which James Joyce lived in 1904. 
Onwards to Dalkey where, in Torca Cottage on the 
hill, Shaw spent many oft-remembered years. At 
Sorrento there is a charming mosaic plaque which 
commemorates Dalkey’s association with John 
Dowland, the great Elizabethan lutenist. Then down 
through Wicklow to Avoca, where the meeting waters 
inspired one of the best-loved of Thomas Moore’s 
lyrics. Stay that night at Arklow, or perhaps further 
afield at New Ross. ; 


Second Day 


To Kilkenny, and its famous School where Swift, 
Congreve, Berkeley and many others were educated. 
(The actual building which housed them has been 
replaced by that now standing). South to Clonmel, 
where Laurence Sterne was born and George 
Borrow went to school. South again to Youghal, 
where the home of Sir Walter Raleigh, a finer poet 
than is generally realised, stands to-day practically 
unaltered. Stay in Youghal. 


Third Day 


Take the road to Cloyne, where you will find in the 
Cathedral a monument to George Berkeley, who once 
was Bishop there. Through Cork, where Francis 
Sylvester Mahony was born and north on the Fermoy 
Road to Watergrasshill, where the Father Prout who 
supplied him with a pen-name was parish priest. 
North through Doneraile and so to Kilcolman, where 
Edmund Spenser wrote his ‘ Faerie Queene’ and 
described, for its background, the rolling country 
round him. Stay at Mitchelstown. 
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Fourth Day 


To Limerick, through the country in which lived 
the forebears of the great Edmund Burke and where 
he himself was very probably born. Limerick was 
the birthplace of Gerald Griffin, and the schools 
named after him to-day stand on the site of the old 
Courthouse where the murderer of Ellen Hanly, 
Griffin’s ‘ Colleen Bawn ’, was tried in 1819. Through 
Clare to Coole Park, a little to the north of the town of 
Gort, once the home of Lady Gregory and a place of 
inspiration for Yeats and others. Stay at Galway, 
where there is a monument to a truly great writer of 
short stories, Padraic O Conaire. 


Fifth Day 

From Galway northwards stretches the Western 
World in which Synge placed his Playboy and almost 
anywhere on its sea-coasts could be the scene of 
what is perhaps the greatest one-act play ever written, 
‘Riders to the Sea’. Near Ballinrobe stood Moore 
Hall, the birthplace of George Moore. Take the 
road through Ballina to Sligo, and in the evening 
the bare head of Benbulben will warn you that you 
are entering the magic country of Yeats. Stay in Sligo. 


continued on page 32 
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New AER LinGus DUBLIN POSTER 
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The above is a new poster which will be distributed by 
Aer Lingus in Ireland, Great Britain and Europe in 1955. 

A double-royal poster, reproduced in eight colours, it is 
the work of the well-known artist, Mr. R. T. Cowern, and 
was printed by Messrs. Browne and Nolan Ltd., Dublin. 
The artist has been particularly successful in creating a 
strongly evocative impression of the city of Dublin. 


Motor ROADS IN THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS 


Some of the most beautiful roads in Ireland run through 
the wild, dramatic mountain scenery of Wicklow, just an 
hour’s drive from the streets of Dublin. Heretofore, 
travelling many of these routes was made difficult by poor 
road surfaces, a defect which has now largely been made 
good. Typical of the greatly improved roads which will 
make access to the heart of Wicklow easier in the coming 
season is the Dublin—Glendaloch road which cuts across 
the Dublin and Wicklow mountains. A number of lay-byes, 
from which motoring parties can admire some splendid 
views, have been provided on this run by An Bord Failte. 
Later it is planned to continue the road across to Glen- 
malure and on to Aughavannagh. Dublin will then be 
linked with the southernmost parts of Wicklow by a route 
passing through some of the finest scenery in Ireland. 
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Civic MUSEUM FOR WATERFORD 

Work has almost been completed on the conversion of 
Reginald’s Tower in Waterford into a civic museum. 
Standing at the eastern end of the Quay, Reginald’s Tower 
was erected in 1003 as part of the Danish defences of 
Waterford and was occupied by Strongbow in 1171. 
Henry II imprisoned Fitzstephen here, and the tower was 
later used as a mint by order of King John. During the 
many sieges which Waterford suffered, the tower was an 
inevitable target and its walls still bear the scars of the 
besiegers’ cannon. 

The official opening of the museum will take place early 
in 1955 and will coincide with the 750th anniversary of 
Waterford’s foundation as a chartered city. As Waterford 
was linked from the earliest days with the Norsemen, it is 
planned to include a Viking collection in Reginald’s Tower. 


Work on the museum is being done with the help of 
a large grant from An Bord Failte. 








A SEVEN-DAY TOUR FOR A BOOK-LOVER 


continued from page 31 


Sixth Day 

Morning in Sligo. There are so many places over which the 
wand has waved that you will be compelled to choose 
merely one or two. See Drumcliffe, where Yeats lies buried, 
and Inishfree on Lough Gill. South through Drumahaire, 
to Longford. 


Seventh Day 

To Edgeworthstown, where lived the distinguished family 
which gave it its name. To the residence, which still stands, 
came as visitors Sir Walter Scott and Wordsworth. Maria, 
most celebrated of the Edgeworths, is buried in the church- 
yard of St. John’s. South through the ‘ Goldsmith country ’ 
to Athlone. Some nine miles north of that town lies the 
little village of Lissoy, Goldsmith’s ‘Sweet Auburn’. 
From Athlone, through Kinnegad to Laracor, about two 
miles south of Trim, where Swift was incumbent and where 
there still stands a building known as ‘ Stella’s House ’. 
And no better memory than Swift’s could bring us again to 
Dublin and its crowding ghosts. 








AT YOUR SERVICE (2) C.1.E. continued from page 27 


entertainment, making their contributions from the special 
studio coach. Meals are served on both the outward and 
return journeys, and special road tours of Killarney, 
Connemara and Sligo respectively, are provided. The price 
is all inclusive. 

Lastly, in welcoming you to Ireland, I am sure you will 
find that not the least of its attractions is its quiet and 
informal way of life and peaceful atmosphere. 
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behind these pedigree hand- 
woven Donegal tweeds 
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Trade Enquiries: GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROw, DUBLIN 
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Welcome to Uister 
the home of 
Irish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 
FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 
Donegall Place, Belfast 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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I afternoon when he attended the Curragh races. 


German Graphic Arts Exhibition, an extremely attractive exhibition of Indian art. 
J Mackenzie at the opening of the Indian Arts Exhibition at the Wexford Festival. 


in the increasing success which the Festival has been achieving. 





from Mayo and his mother from Kilkenny. 


V1 


Ireland. For very many of them it is a pilgrimage to the homes of their forefathers. 


may be. 





Gregory Peck often pays a flying visit to Ireland. This was taken recently one Saturday 


Hans Joachim Hecker, Western Sector, Berlin, visiting the German Graphic Arts of the 
— Twentieth Century Exhibition at the Wexford Festival last November. In 1953 the Wexford 
Festival featured an exhibition of French book-binding and in 1954 there was, apart from the 


Miss Marilynn Cotlow, the American coloratura soprano, has a word with Sir Compton 


Sir Compton Mackenzie, well-known Scottish author and President of the Festival Council, 
is one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the Wexford Festival and has played a large role 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Grogan, Mayor of Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S.A. They brought their 
4 two children on a tour of Europe and found Ireland one of the high spots of their holiday. 
Mrs. Grogan was formerly Miss Eileen McNulty of a well-known Irish American theatrical 
) family. Mayor Grogan found much to interest him on his Irish holiday for his father came 


Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Cowley of Hobart, Tasmania, came to Ireland as part of their European 
holiday. Each year an increasing number of visitors from ‘ down under’ make their way to 


G.I.s on vacation in Ireland. Private John A. Jagoe of St. Paul, Minnesota, and Corporal 
6 Charles T. Webster, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., both stationed in Germany. 
Apart from the occasional official visits made by American naval units to our ports, many 
U.S. servicemen stationed in Europe come to Ireland for a holiday with a difference ; some 
just for a shopping spree, others for hunting, shooting or fishing or whatever their interest 
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PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS : 


Midland Herald Mullingar 
Kilkenny People Kilkenny 
Drogheda Independent Drogheda 
Waterford Star Waterford 
Southern Star Skibbereen 
Limerick Chronicle Limerick 


Connacht Sentinel .. Galway 
Roscommon Champion Roscommon 


DIRECTORIES AND YEAR BOOKS 


Government Publications : 
Consult the Annual Catalogue and other periodical lists 
published by the Stationery Office, Dublin. 


Thom’s Directory of Ireland : 

Contains Government Directories, Commercial, Ecclesi- 
astical, Educational, Law, Postal Directories, Principal Irish 
societies and institutions, etc., etc. Dublin, Alex. Thom 
& Co., Ltd. 


Belfast and Northern Ireland Directory : 
Belfast, The Belfast Newsletter. 


Irish Catholic Directory : 
Dublin, Duffy. 


Irish Industrial Year Book : 
Edited by P. L. McEvoy ; illustrated. Dublin, McEvoy 
Publishing Co. 


Irish Church Directory : 
Dublin, Church of Ireland Printing and Publishing Co. 


O’Neill’s Commercial Who’s Who and Industrial Directory 
of Ireland, including press and advertising directory, 
general business information, Irish securities, industrial 
organisations, banker’s year-book, trademarks and trade 
names. Dublin, The Parkside Press. 


Post Office Guide : 
Eéluidhe an Phuist. Dublin. Government Publications. 


Shipping Handbook : published with the authority of the 
+ wd for Industry and Commerce. Dublin, Stationery 
ce. 


Statistical Abstract: compiled by the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. Dublin, Government Publications. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF IRELAND: 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS 


Translated by John J. O’ Meara, D.Ph. Dundalgan Press 8s.6d. 
Topography of Ireland has long been one of the most impor- 
tant sources of information on life in Ireland in the twelfth 
century. Although often severely and justly criticised for its 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations, it must nevertheless be 
recognised that without it our knowledge of the country at 
that time would be much poorer. Moreover, Giraldus has 
the gift of story-telling, and a lively, if too rhetorical, style. 

Giraldus de Barri, called Cambrensis, first came to Ireland, 
where his family were the chief instruments in the conquest, 
in 1183. He joined the entourage of Henry II in 1184 and 
came to Ireland again in 1185 with Prince John whose 
tutor he was. 

It seems probable that on his first visit he travelled only 
in Cork and Waterford. On his second journey he travelled 
from Waterford to Dublin and also saw something of Meath 
and Kildare. 

His own preface tells something of the motives which 
prompted him to undertake the chronicle. ‘ And there, when 
I had seen many things not found in other countries and 
entirely unknown, and at the same time worthy of some 
wonder because of their novelty, I began to examine 
everything carefully : What was the position of the country, 
what was its nature, what was the origin of the race, what 
were its customs ; how often, and by whom, and how, it 
was conquered and subjugated ; what new things, and 
what secret things not in accordance with her usual course 
had nature hidden away in the farthest western lands ? For 
beyond those limits there is no land, nor is there any 
habitation either of men or beasts—but beyond the whole 
horizon only the ocean flows and is borne on in boundless 
space through its unsearchable and hidden ways. Just as 
the countries of the East are remarkable and distinguished 
for certain prodigies peculiar and native to themselves, so 
the boundaries of the West also are made remarkable by 
their own wonders of nature.’ 

Apart from his rather fanciful descriptions of many Irish 
customs, Giraldus often shows himself as a satisfied tourist. 
His remarks on the Irish climate for example still bear 
repeating—‘ O gift from God, on this earth incomparable ! 
O grace, divinely bestowed on mortals, inestimable, and 
not yet appreciated ! We can safely take our rest in the open 
air, or upon a rock. We have no fear of any breeze, piercing 
in its coldness, fever laden with its heat, or pestilential in 
what it brings.’ 

LOUTH & MEATH: OFFICIAL GUIDE 
Fogra Failte, 1s. 

Tus is one of the series of guides issued by Fogra Failte 
and containing all the information that is likely to be of 
value to the average tourist. 


Its text covers in detail the outstanding features of the 
counties in question and is well supplemented by photo- 
graphs, maps and town plans. Fishing and hunting are 
important tourist attractions in this region and detailed 
information designed to be of considerable value to anyone 
planning this sort of holiday is given. 

Quiet pastoral landscapes, quaint seaside villages and 
stately rivers have stamped a special character upon this 
region and made it one of the most interesting and pleasant 
holiday lands in the country. 

County Louth, though the smallest county in Ireland, 
contains such a variety of beautiful scenery and facilities 
for entertainment that it has become one of the foremost 
holiday regions within easy reach of Dublin. 

County Meath had the notable distinction of having 
been selected by the ancient kings as the royal province. 
They chose it because of its situation and natural wealth 
and at Tara built their acropolis. 
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See Ireland at its best on one of CIE’s 
Springtime Sunshine All-in Conducted 6-day 
Motor Coach Tours, visiting Glendalough, Vale of 
Avoca, Blarney, Killarney, etc. at specially reduced fare 
£16.16.0. CIE also operates 6, 9, 10 and 12-day tours 
which visit lreland’s most famous beauty spots and places of 
historical interest. There are also diesel train services from the 
principal cities, day trips from Dublin by RadioTrainto Killarney 
and Galway, and for those who like unconducted 
leisurely travel there are special ‘Go-as-you-please’ 
rail and road tours. Consult your travel agent 
or write CIE, Public Relations Dept., 59 

Upper O’Connel! St., Dublin. 


te ENQUIRIES :— Ss, 


x 


U.S. and CANADA — Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris 
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GUINNESS 





“Qld Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, “beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
1. Barley Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
germinating on 
a malting floor. 
shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 


Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 


2. A copper, 
quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 


where hops are 
boiled into 


the brew. ie ’ a 
Special guides take visitors round every day except 


public holidays. Just call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. James’s Gate, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 
Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 
College Green). 





You’ve seen something worth seeing 


when you've seen the GUINNESS brewery 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 
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